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A List of the Birds of Cornwall. By Evwarp HEARtE Ropp, Esq. 


[FRomM its very commencement, Mr. Rodd has been the warm 
friend and consistent supporter of the ‘ Zoologist’: neither the allure- 
ments of so-called popularity nor the blandishments of technicalities, 
so irresistibly attractive to younger men, have induced him to swerve 
one jot or tittle from the Journal that he knew was doing the work he 
wanted to be done: though a host of competitors, year after year, have 
offered him the charm of novelty, he has been faithful to his first love, 
and has made the ‘ Zoologist’ the fit repository of every observation in 
Cornish Ornithology during more than a quarter of acentury. I believe 
there is no similar instance to be found in the entire range of Natural- 
History literature. lence the Avifauna of Cornwall has been worked 
out in a more thorough manner, and the record preserved in a more 
available form, than that of any other English county; and this is 
saying much, for have we not the delightful works of Stevenson, 
Harting, Cecil Smith and others, who have laboured more successfully 
to make the little world of ornithologists familiar with the birds which 
surround their homes ; nor must [ omit the names of J. H. Gurney and 
W. R. Fisher, whose papers on the Avifauna of Norfolk, published in 
the earlier volumes of the ‘ Zoologist,’ really leave nothing to be 
desired. 

I have often said, and in thus applauding the labours of our inde- 
fatigable workers I do not shrink from the position, that a county is 
no natural division of the earth’s surface; and that a bird appearing 
within its statutory limits is a fact of small value in physical geography : 
such a bird is neither a native nor a denizen; indeed its passing over, 
or even its alighting, is a mere fortuitous circumstance, and has no 
more connection with the soil than the fleecy clouds which float over 
it on a summer's evening. Then again I regard as the least, not as 
the most, interesting names in a county or local list, those excessive 
rarities which seem, on account of the very abnormity of their 
occurrence, to be most highly prized. My estimation of such abnormal 
occurrences is In an inverse ratio to that of many a fellow-labourer in 
the Science. I think little of a golden eagle at Box Hill, still less of 
a griffon vulture in the Cove of Cork; nothing at all of a darter (Plotus 
Anhinga) at Poole; and | read with a kind of abhorrent shudder of a 
kiwi kiwi killed in Wales: yet these dainties have been cooked for us 
by competent artists, and truthful artists too; and have been dished 
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up to the intense satisfaction of a wonder-loving public. The Avi- 
fauna of a district should be not only rigidly restricted to birds 
connected with the district by habitually breeding or periodically 
feeding there, but should convey reliable information on that most in- 
teresting subject, the geographical distribution of animals. Mr. Rodd’s 
communications have done this, and have supplied us with a list of 
the highest possible value. 

Mr. Rodd has, however, made a mistake in giving his list so wide a 
range: as a list of the birds of Great Britain it is remarkably deficient 
in recent discoveries, imperfect in detail and unsatisfactory in arrange- 
ment: nevertheless the distinction between British and Cornish birds 
is so clearly expressed that | have found no difficulty in confining my 
restrictive list entirely to the latter. 

The additions in parentheses () are by Mr. Rodd himself: those in 
editorial brackets [ ] are my own,— Edward Newman. | 


THE following, although a general list of British birds, is intended 
to show a statistical summary of the species at present included in 
the Cornish Fauna. There are so many valuable works on British 
Ornithology, giving in detail accurate descriptions of the plumage, 
dimensions and habits ‘of our British birds, and explaining their 
generic and specific characters, that it would be useless to repeat such 
descriptions, or indeed to add remarks, except where particular cir- 
cumstances admit of so doing, namely, in reference to the rarity of the 
species, the peculiarity and locality of its capture, or the variety in 
form, colour and dimensions which individuals have exhibited. It 
may be remarl:ed that the Land’s End locality has been singularly 
fortunate in rendering specimens of our rarer birds, and adding to the 
value of the British as well as the Cornish Avifauna since attention 
has been given to the scientific resources of the district, and which 
may be in a great measure attributed to its extreme westerly position, 
and other influences which climate and other causes arising from its 
maritime and peninsular characters are calculated to aid. It must, 
however, be noted that rich as our Fauna has been in the occurrences 
of rare birds, we cannot boast of a large list either of land or water 
birds remaining with us as permanent residents or migrants during 
their seasonal visits to this county. Thus in land birds, the Land’s 
End district is almost wholly without jays, woodpeckers and nut- 
hatches, which may be found in more or less numbers in other parts 
of England, and in the woodland parts of Cornwall, as permanent 
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residents. The Land’s End district can boast of very few of our 
summer migrants as permanent summer visitors: we are without the 
song of the nightingale, garden fauvette, lesser whitethroat, reed wren, 
pied flycatcher, tree pipit, or wood wren. All these species, however, 
have been noted at Scilly, and some few occasionally near Penzance, 
but almost always during the autumnal migratorial season. One cause 
for their passing us by may be the absence of natural woods and 
arboreal cover, as some of the above are found in other parts of the 
county throughout the summer ; but the occurrences of such rare and 
interesting species as the spotted eagle, redbreasted flycatcher and the 
lesser gray shrike are sufficient encouragements to watch the Natural 
History of the far west. The same remark also applies to our water 
birds and waders. A large number of this class have occurred in 
Cornwall, but generally at seasons when the migratory impulses have 
set them moving for their long flights, the western part of Cornwall 
being their final point for departure. The larger portion of the exten- 
sive family of ducks retire northward to rear their young, returning to 
us in the autumn, and in increased numbers when driven by severe 
frosts to seek their food where marshes and water are less icebound ; 
the grebes, divers and a very large list of our sea birds doing the 
same, as well as the snipes, woodcocks, sandpipers, stints, godwits and 
other wading birds. We are visited with a large number of these 
birds in their southern migratorial movements in the autumn—some 
as a resting-place for a further flight, and others for a permanent 
residence during the winter months, until the spring months invite 
their return northward. It has been remarked that the starlings, which 
formerly only visited the West of England in the autumn and winter 
months, have gradually extended their summer residence westward of 
late years, so that we find, more or less, numbers annually rearing 
their young where hitherto they were entire strangers. The stone 
plover, although a summer visitor in other parts of England, and 
whose well-known and remarkable whistle is heard in Hampshire, 
Wiltshire and other southern counties, is never seen in the Lizard and 
Land's End districts, except in winter; and the only way to account 
for this deviation is to presume that a portion of the migratory party 
in their southern flight in the autumn hold a northern limit, just 
reaching the Land’s End and the Lizard lands (the most southern in 
the British isles); the corresponding northern migration in the spring 
just taking the whole number above the southern latitudes of the 
extreme western counties. The same remark applies to one of our 
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interesting warblers in the black redstart, which, exceptionally to all 
the other Sylviadw, appears with us in the winter and not summer. 
The record of every ornithological curiosity has been carefully noted 
and published in the monthly issue of the ‘ Zoologist.’ The list is not 
complete beyond the new species referred to in the Supplement to 
Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds,’ and some few others, since discovered, whose 
claims for a place in the British Fauna are fully authenticated, viz. 
the lesser gray shrike, redbreasted flycatcher, tawny and water pipits, 
and some others. It will be observed that some doubt is entertained 
by, perhaps, the greatest ornithological authority of the day in the 
value of some of the species in Mr Yarrell’s great work as entitled to 


hold a place in the British Fauna, by his not admitting them amongst 
his ‘ Birds of Great Britain.’ 


RAPTORES. 


Spotted Eagle.—A rare European species, shot in Ireland in 1845. 
See Yarrell’s ‘Supplement to British Birds” Examples: Youghall, 
Cork, 1845; Killarney, 1846. The following notice of the occurrence 
of this eagle in Cornwall, the first English example, is taken from the 
*Zoologist,’ January, 1861:—‘“ The capture of this rare eagle took 
place on the 4th instant in the eastern part of Cornwall, at a large 
covert called Hawk’s Wood, the property of Francis Rodd, Esq., of 
Trebartha Hall, adjoining the large moors between Hawk’s Tor and 
Kilmar, and not very far distant from the well-known Cheese-wring. 
Hawk’s Tor and Kilmar Tor rank amongst the bighest hills in Corn- 
wall, reaching in altitude from 1000 to 12U0 feet: the characters of 
these hills and the moors about thein in every direction are exactly 
similar to those on Dartmoor; in fact, the range is a continuation of 
the great granite tract, extending, with some few interruptions, to the 
Land’s End. ‘The capture of this bird deserves a notice: it was 
observed first m a tree, and on the approach of the shooting party, 
instead of soaring, the bird shuffled down the tree and scrambled 
under some rocks: the condition of the bird was beyond the average 
of birds of prey, large masses of fat encircling the gizzard, which, on 
dissection, was entirely empty: one of the wing-bones was broken, 
but whether with shot or otherwise I canuot exactly determine: the 
body, wings and every part of the bird exhibited the most perfect 
form, but probably some injury at the time prevented the bird from 
taking flight. Weight 4tbs. loz. Sex male.—lIn the first year’s 
plumage.” A second example of the spotted eagle, almost in a similar 
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state of plumage as the above, was killed near Carnanton, St. Columb, 
— in the latter part of the year 1861, and is now in the Truro Museum. 

Whitetailed Eagle.—Sometiwes seen on the sea-coast: the last 
specimen, on the authority of the Rev. John Davis, of Kilkhampton, 
was killed at Cornekay, in the parish of Kilkhampton, on the 9th of 
November, 1844. Weight 10 tbs.; length 3 feet 1 inch; breadth 
7 feet 6 inches. One seen a few years since at Skewjack, in the 
parish of Sennen, near the Land’s End. 

Osprey.—Several examples obtained, although at uncertain in- 
tervals: generally observed in estuaries; Gwithian, Helford, &c. 
One example killed at Scilly, in September, 1849. Said to breed at 
the Lizard; but no instance authenticated. Found occasionally in 
most of the English counties. 

Gyr Falcon.—Very rare in the southern parts of England: one 
killed at the Lizard; another at Port Eliot, in St. Germans: the 
former was in the Museum of the late Mr. Magor, of Penventon: the 
latter, which appears to be the permanent variety known as the Green- 
land falcon, is the specimen in my cabinet of falcons. [In the 
‘Zoologist’ for February, 1870, Mr. Rodd records the capture of 
a young female Iceland falcon, in the parish of St. Merryn, a few days 
prior to the 7th of January; but in the March number of the same 
Journal Mr. Rodd himself informs us, on the authority of Captain 
Fisher, “that there had lately been three large importations of this 
fine bird from Iceland for falconer’s use, some of which had been 
trained and flown loose for months.” Mr. Rodd is induced from this 
circumstance to relinquish all claim to this specimen as Cornish.— 
Edward Newman.| 

Peregrine Falcon. — Not uncommon, and in different states of 
plumage: breeds annually on the Morvah cliffs; specimens obtained 
from thence and Trengwainton in adult and immature plumage: 
observed near Trewavas Cliff, in Breage. Adult specimens, of both 
sexes, have the back light blue: the male bird much smaller than the 
female. Not unfrequently observed at Scilly, where they breed. 

Hobby.—Rare: summer visitor. One killed by the Trebartha 
keeper, on the Bodmin Moors, a few years since; eanother at Greston 
Wood, near Launceston. 3 | 

Redfooted Falcon.—Rare: first record of its capture, 1830, when 
four were killed in Norfolk. Examples: Selby, 1844; Wembury, 
near Plymouth, within a few miles of Cornwall, which last is the adult 
Specimen in my cabinet. 
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Merlin.—Winter visitor ; not uncommon: specimens obtained from 
Madron and Gulval. Frequents the outskirts of moors, bordering on 
cultivated land. The old male with a light blue back is the “ stone 
falcon” of Bewick. (A specimen in this beautiful state of plumage 


was killed in the grounds of the Hon. and Rev. Stephen Lawley, at 


Trevalyn, near Penzance, this week.— February 19, 1870.) 

Kestrel.— Generally distributed, and the best known of all our 
smaller hawks, from its stationary and fanning action in the air. 

Sparrowhawk.—Generally distributed: the female of this species 
is at least one-third larger than the male. 

Kite.-—No recent example. This species has been almost exter- 
minated in the West of England: two examples in the Truro Museum 
of the Cornish Institution, labelled as Cornish. (A very fine adult 
specimen of the common kite was obtained from the grounds of 
Trebartha Hall, near Launceston, on the Ist of December, 1869. 
I have not heard of a specimen of this beautiful bird occurring any- 
where in the West of England for the last fifty years, although I have 
- a vague recollection of the species having—in my school-boy days, at 
Buckpostleigh, near Ashburton, in Devonshire—regularly bred in a 
large woodland, called “ King’s Wood,” not far from Holne Chase, on 
Dartmoor. My nephew saw this bird to great advantage, soaring with 
his forked tail in full relief against the sky: it had been observed 
feeding on carrion for some days at the kennel; and previous to this 
my nephew observed, and reported to me, a large brown hawk which 
he observed on the extensive moors in the neighbourhood, and which 
he said appeared at a distance to be all tail: this no doubt was the 
kite.—December 2, 1869.) 

Common Buzzard.—The most common of the large Raptores, and 
a well-known species: may be seen on most days on our high hills, 
especially at Zennor and Towednack, sailing at a great height, in 
large circles, with almost motionless wing; they exhibit an interesting 
and wild appearance whilst thus soaring at a great elevation. This 
species is remarkable for the variation in the light and dark hues of 
its plumage. It has been observed that an extensive and regular 
migration of the common buzzard takes place in the autumn, when 
large numbers are seen together in the moors in the eastern part of 
the county. 

Roughlegged Buzzard.—Not observed in the western district, but 
once seen on Bodmin Moors: nowhere common, although one or 
more specimens have been obtained in nearly every county. 
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Honey Buzzard.—Most frequently met with in the counties on the 
east coast of England. The honey buzzard has lately been captured 
in Cornwall (see ‘ Zoologist’ for 1855-6). Two specimens obtained 
from Carclew, and one from Trereife, near Penzance. This species is 
remarkable for having the lore covered with small feathers, which in 
the other Raptores is nearly bare. 

Marsh Harrier.—Rare throughout the whole county: a few speci- 
mens have been procured from this neighbourhood, viz. the Land's 
End, Boswharton Moor and Lamorna; but the species appears to be 
more rare every year. 

Hen. Harrier.— Not a numerous species: a proportion of four-fifths 
of the examples captured have been in the “ringtail” or brown 
plumage. ‘The ringtail is the female of this species, and the young 
males exhibit the female tints till the second or third year. 

Montagu’s Harrier.—Not rare: an immature female was obtained 
from Madron, and another from one of the western parishes: an adult 
male from Trelaske, in the eastern part of the county. There are four 
distinctions in this species from the last, siz. its inferiority of size; the 
black bars on the secondary feathers of the wing of the male; greater 
length of wing; and in the under parts of the adult male having 
longitudinal rufous streaks, whilst the immature males and females 
have the under parts of an uniform rufous-brown—characters not 
observable in the common harrier. Montagu’s harrier has been 
captured at Scilly: the adult female in my collection was sent to me 
from the islands. (This harrier may be regarded as a species quite as _~ 
plentiful as the common or hen harrier of late years in the Land’s End 
district. We get them in Cornwall in all stages of plumage, more 
frequently in the immature than in the adult state, with the under . 
parts having an uniform fawn-colour. An adult male and female were 
shot on the property of Mr. George Williams, near the Lizard, this 
week, and with them there was a second female, a variety, with an 
uniform sooty black plumage throughout—the second of the kind 
I have noticed: the tone of this colour is so intense that the bars on 
the tail are only just perceptible: both the females were far advanced 
in the development of their eggs. The adult female, as also another 
I had some time since from Scilly, has the breast yellowish white, 
with rusty red linear oblong blotches, the general colour of the upper 
parts wood-brown, but on the wing-coverts when closed there is a 
broken patch of yellowish white. The dark bird was caught in a trap, 
first baited with a rabbit, or something of the sort: this attracted her, 


but she continued to hover about without pouncing: the keeper | 
thought that a viper would be a more. successful lure, and having 
killed one, placed it on the trap: the bird on seeing it immediately 
pounced on the reptile and was captured. I mention this to show 
that in the predatory habits of our Falconide, and what are deemed 
“vermin,” results beneficial to man may be traced, as well as the 
contrary. Ought we not to pause before we try to exterminate every 
creature that we deem unexceptionably mischievous ?—May 4, 1870.) 

Scops Eared Owl.—Scilly Isles. The only instance of the 
occurrence of this small owl in Cornwall was at Scilly, in April, 
1847. ‘This species exhibits the most delicate pencillings of gray 
and brown in its plumage, surpassing the much admired plumage 
of the wryneck and nightjar in these particulars: it is the smallest 
species of British owl. ‘The gray tone of plumage denotes the male 
bird, the rufous tone the female. [The gray figure of this owl in 
Gould’s ‘ Birds of Great Britain,’ was drawn from a specimen obtained 
at Scilly in April, 1847. 

Longeared Owl.—The occurrence of this bird in the neighbourhood 
of Penzance, viz. Trengwainton, ‘Trevethoe, Scilly and -elsewhere, is 
very frequent. | | 

Shorteared Owl.—Wiuter visitant: appears in October and 
throughout the winter months very frequently: generally found in 
the heath covert, and furze on the sides of hills; also in turnip 
fields, and not unfrequently several together. 

White Owl.—Rather rare in the western part of Cornwall, but more | 
numerous in the eastern part. : 

Tawny Owl.—Generally distributed where any woodland districts 
offer shelter. 

Hawk Owl.—The first recorded British example of this owl was 
taken on board a collier, a few miles off the coast of Cornwall, in 
March, 1830, in an exhausted state (See Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds,’ 
p- 139). A second example of this rare owl is recorded in the 
‘Zoologist’ for February, 1850, from the pen of E. T. Higgins, who 
says it was shot on the 25th of August, 1847, on Blackwall hill, near 
the Bristol and Exeter Railway, and came under his observation on 
the following day. 

Little Owl.—Rare: one obtained near Helston, and in the collec- 
tion of the late Mr. Magor, of Redruth: two are recorded to have 
been taken near Plymouth. Natural habitat: Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Levant, &c. 
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INSESSORES. 


Great Gray Shrike—Rare: occasional visitant in some parts of 
England, and generally, though not alwaye,' in the winter. One killed 
at Gweek, near Helston. | 

Lesser Gray Shrike or Rose-breasted Shrike.—Scilly Isles. A 
specimen of this shrike was killed at Scilly in the month of November, 
1851, and sent to me in the flesh, and is the smaller one in my cabinet 
of shrikes. (See Corr. and notices in ‘ Zoologist’ for the year. 1867. 
See also further particulars of this new British species in Gould’s 
‘Birds of Great Britain,’ Article “ L. minor”). 

Redbacked Shrike.—Trembath, Madron; and The Minney, Pen- 
zance; nest and eggs procured from these localities: summer 
visitant, not numerous, and at uncertain intervals; nest eo for the 
size of the bird, and much exposed. 

Woodchat Shrike.—Very rare: an adult bird caught in a boat, 
near Scilly. In the autumn of 1849 several examples of the young of 
the year were captured on the Scilly Isles, apparently driven there by 
a strong east wind which intercepted their migratorial movement 
southwards: this may be regarded as an important fact, as offering 
good grounds for believing that they were bred in the British Isles,— 

a fact quite new to Science, the species itself being, until very recently, 
not included in the British Fauna. 

Spotted Flycatcher.—Generally distributed in the summer months, 
especially in East Cornwall. 

Pied Fiycatcher—Not recorded as a Cornish species till the 
autumn of 1849, when one was captured at Alverton, Penzance ; 
others have since been taken at Scilly, under the same circumstances 
as the woodchat. 

Redbreasied Flycatcher. — Carwythenack, Constantine. (See 
Gould’s ‘ Birds of Europe.’) Scilly Isles. A female specimen of this 
small flycatcher was killed at the parish of Constantine by Mr. 
Copeland, of Carwythenack, in January, 1863, and sent to Dr. Gray, | 
of the British Museum, for identification. The species is a native of 
the eastern districts of Europe and western Asia, and this is the first 
instance of its occurrence in Great Britain. (See ‘ Zoologist,’ 1863). 
Notice of the capture sent by E. H. R., from information in a letter 
from J. Gould, Esq., to him in January, 1863. The nearest approach 
to it in tone of colouring of our small birds is in the garden fauvette, 
Curruca hortensis; but the pure white in the upper portions of the 
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lateral tail-feathers of this flycatcher is a strong mark of distinction, 
independent of its smaller size. Another, probably the male, was 
seen in the same locality, and at the same time, by Mr. Copeland, 
but it was not secured. The male bird has very much the appearance 
of our common robin, the tone of red in the throat and breast (which is 
seasonal) being identical, but not extending so far down. A second 
specimen (a young male) was killed at Scilly, in October, 1863, in com- 
pany with some young birds (pied flycatchers). Three were captured: 
one of them from its smaller size was mistaken for a chiff-chaff, 
but its four outer semi-white tail-feathers arrested the attention of the 
captors. ‘The sides of the breast were rufous, and this extends across 
the breast: this denotes the young bird. (See ‘ Zoologist,’ p. 8841). 
A third specimen of the M. parva was observed and captured at Scilly 

on the 5th of November, 1865, by the Rev. John Jenkinson, who 
observed it in a tree, busily engaged in capturing flies, in doing which 
it darted off from its btanch, returning to the same place in the same 
way as our common spotted flycatcher. The specimen is very similar 
to the first Scilly bird, which is in my museum, but the margins of the 
secondary quills and wing-coverts are broadly edged with rufous; the 
note of the bird was heard by Mr. Jenkinson, and it resembled the 
“chat” of the stonechat, showing its approach to that genus. 

Dipper.—East Cornwall: frequents rocky mountain streams: 
breeds on the banks cf the Lynher, at North-hill. The shape and 
appearance of the nest is very similar to that of our common wren. 

Missel Thrush.—Generally distributed. 

Field fare.—W inter visitant: after severe frost there is always a 
great accession of numbers throughout this and the western counties, 
from their retreating as far southward and westward as possible for a 
less rigorous climate; a short duration of severe frost appears to 
prostrate the powers of this and the following species. Universally 
distributed. 

Redwing.—Winter visitant. (See previous remarks on the fieldfare). 
Universally distributed. 

Song Thrush.—Generally distributed. 

Blackbird.—Generally distributed. 

Ring Ouzel.—Summer visitant; rare, but sometimes seen on the 
wild open country about Zennor, Towednack, &c. Carn Galva, in 
Morvah, on our north coast, where it has been seen, is a locality 
exactly congenial to thehabits of this bird. More common on the 
eastern moors, where they breed. The young, scarcely fledged, have 


| 
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been observed and taken on the moors and tors near North-hill, viz. 
Hawk’s Tor, Kilmar, &c. 

Golden Oriole-—Sennen. A specimen now in my museum, in 
brilliant adult plumage, was captured in the spring of 1859, in the 
parish of St. Buryan, the particulars of which are recorded in the 
‘Zoologist’ for 1859. Two other adult male specimens have been 
obtained, and a female taken in a boat, by a fisherman, near the 
Land’s End: Mr. Symons, of Mayon House, possesses one, and the © 
late Mr. Magor, of Redruth, had another, and also a female. A male 
and female were observed and afterwards shot in Trescoe Abbey 
gardens, Scilly, May 6th, 1865, and a pair or two are observed nearly 
every spring. | 

(Three orioles, one of them in very bright plumage, have appeared 
together in the island of Trescoe, in the plantation of Mr. Smith, the 
lord proprietor, during the last few days. Mr. Smith informs me that 
all the specimens that have been seen from time to time in Scilly have 
occurred in Trescoe, and one reason may be that in that island alone 
are there localities adapted by the plantations, evergreens and 
flowering exotic shrubs on Mr. Smith’s grounds for the bird nesting 
and rearing its young.—J/ay 14, 1867.) 

(To all appearance a pair of the golden oriole have adopted the 
gardeus at Trescoe as their summer nesting-place and nursery: they 
appear generally together, and up to last week were to be seen daily as 
far as I can learn with the usual indication of nesting.—June 20, 1867.) 

(The golden oriole has again appeared at Scilly this season; one is 
in beautiful plumage, as bright as a marigold, the other, probably the 
female, in duller plumage. This species appears now to be a regular 
spring visitor to the Scilly Islands in larger or smaller numbers; but 
hitherto they have disappeared when the season for breeding 
advances, although to all appearance the birds have paired, and have 
been seen to frequent close plantations, as though preparing for 
nesting.—May 3, 1869.) 

(I have to communicate to you the appearance of the golden oriole 
in large numbers at Trevethoe, about seven miles from Penzance, 
towards the north coast. Mr. H. Manners, jun., was good enough to 
bring for my inspection this morning two adult specimens, a male 
and female, in the finest possible plumage. He shot them out of a 
flock of eight last evening (April 21, 1870), and many others, at least 
fifty, were distributed over a plantation where a considerable quantity 
of high gorse prevails. I received by the Scilly packet to-day 
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(April 22, 1870) information of the appearance of golden orioles on the 
Scilly Islands: one was picked up dead and four others seen in bright 
plumage in Trescoe Island, and another, apparently a female, in 
ees I observe that the female is rather larger than the male.— 
April 22, 1870.) [The immigration of these beautiful birds in April 
of this year has excited much interest: from Cornwall they seem to 
have spread in all directions over the South of England and Ireland.— 
E.. Newman. | 

Hedge Accentor.—Generally distributed: song continued through- 
out the winter in mild open weather. 

Redbreast.—Generally distributed. | 

Redstart.—Very rare westward of Exeter. First discovered in 
Cornwall in Trebartha woods, in the parish of North-hill; nest and 
eggs also found and secured, and specimens of me bird. Seen during 
the autumnal migration at Scilly. 

Black Redstart.—Not uncommon in the winter months in immature 
plumage; frequents stone hedges, stone walls by the side of roads, 


and appears to prefer open ground to bushes and trees. Observed at 
the migratorial season at Scilly. 


Stonechal.—Generally distributed. 

Whinchal.—Rare and local; eastern moors; occasionally in the 
neighbourhood of Penzance,—on the open downs near Castle-an- 
Dinas. 

Wheatear. Sommer visitant, and generally distributed over the 

less cultivated parts of the country, on stone hedges, &c. 
Grasshopper Warbler.—Summer visitant; rare: occasionally heard 
in Alverton fields, Madron bottom, and a few other localities: song 
resembling the notes of a cricket, but uttered with rapidity and 
continuously, apparently with one breath, and with a trilling expres- 
sion. ‘The habits of this species are retired and obscure, and from its 
constantly frequenting the most dense part of brambly hedge-rows, it 
is seldom seen. Sings throughout the night, and in still summer nights 
may be heard at a considerable distance, although the note is in itself 
weak. 


EpWARD HEARLE Ropp. 


(To be continued.) 


| 
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Extracts from a Memoir intituled ‘A Monograph of the Alcide’ 
By Extiotr Cougs, A.M., M.D. 


(Continued from Zool. 8. 8, 2163), 


Simorhynchus camtschaticus (Lepech.), Schl. — Habitat: North 
Pacific Coasts. . Unalaschka (Pallas). Kamtschatka (Mus. Bost. Nat. 
Hist. Soc.) North-west coast of America (Mus. Smiths. Inst.) 

Bill much smaller, simpler and differently shaped from that of . 
S. cristatellus, though not distantly resembling the juvenile un- 
developed condition of the latter. Width at nostril very slightly less 
than depth at same point, about two-thirds of the length of culmen; 
bill regularly >-shaped in lateral outline; culmen very convex, 
regularly arched from base to tip; gonys nearly straight, rapidly 
ascending; commissure slightly sinuate, a little curved upward at tip; 
apices of both mandibles acute, fairly meeting each other on the level 
of the commissure ; tomia of upper mandible slightly nicked near the 
tip of the bill. Wangs and tail of usual shape for this genus; the 
length of the latter contained about three and a half times in the 
length of the former from the carpal angle to end of first primary. 
Tarsus much shorter than middle toe and claw; middle toe a little 
shorter than outer toe; middle toe and claw just as long as outer 
toe and claw; inner toe and claw a little shorter than middle toe 
without its claw. 

The form of the bill alone is characteristic; the other details of 
structure are shared by the rest of the Simorhynchi. 

A very long recurved crest of exceedingly slender, delicate, filoplu- 
maceous feathers, six (to ten?) in number, springing from the anterior 
part of the forehead, about opposite the anterior edge of the orbits, 
brownish black; a single series of slender filamentous feathers from 
each side of the base of the culmen, and thence to the superior border 
of the orbit; a second similar but shorter series from the edge of the 
commissure, and thence along the lower part of the side of the jaw; a © 
third similar series from the posterior canthus of the eye, and thence 
adown the side of the neck; yellowish white. Body colours almost 
uniform ; brownish black, sometimes with more of a grayish, sometimes | 
with more of a fuliginous hue; the wings and tail most intense in 
colour, frequently nearly black ; the under parts, particularly the belly, 
lighter and more grayish brown, inclining to mouse-colour. Bill orange- 
red, its apex salmon-colour, or more decidedly yellowish. Legs (in the 
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dried specimen) posteriorly dark brown, anteriorly lighter, more reddish 
brown ; feet dull brown; claws reddish brown. 

Length of body (approximately) 8°00 inches; wing 5°60; tail 1°60; 
bill—chord of culmen ‘45; depth at base 28, width at base nearly the 
same; length of rictus °95; tarsus 1:00; middle toe 1°25, its claw ‘35; 
outer toe 1°30, its claw °30; inner toe and claw 1°10; length of out- 
stretched crest 1°40; length of longest whitish feathers over eye 1°00. 

Os hyoides examined: The apobyals are slender cylindrical bones 
‘6 long, slightly knobbed at the end, devaricating at an angle of about 
40°. The ceratohyals are absent in the specimen. The urohyal isa 
delicate style for ‘10 of an inch, then suddenly expands into a broad, 
flat, very thin spatulous lamina, subrectangular in shape, or rather 
cordate, transversely concavo-convex. ‘This lamina is as long as the 
rest of the urohyal, and its breadth is rather greater than the length 
of the stylous portion. The basi-hyal is ‘15 of an inch long, slender 
and cylindrical, bearing upon its apex an exceedingly thin, expanded, 
somewhat cochleariform glosso-hyal. No opportunity has presented 
itself of examining the tongue-bones of other species of the family. | 

The present is a long and well-known species. First made known, 
at the beginning of the present century, by Lepechin, it was re- 
described as Uria mystacea, in the Zoographia Rosso-Asiatica, by 
Dr. Pallas, whose expression “ * * pennulis setaceis albis 
-elongatis superciliaribus mystaceisque,” leaves no room for doubt as to 
the species he had in view. It was redescribed in 1823 by Prof. 
Lichtenstein, under the. name of Mormon superciliosum. Unfor- 
tunately, it furnished the subject of Planche Coloriée, No. 200, at the 
hands of M. Temminck, under the palpable pseudonym of Phaleris 
cristatella, which event might have been the occasion of confusion 
and uncertainty were the bird a less strongly characterized species. 
As it is, there is no difficulty in detecting and correcting M. Tem- 
minck’s error. §S. camtschatica is so very distinct from cristatella, 
. that no special comparisons of the two are required. It is only 
necessary to point to the configuration of the bill, and the presence of 
superciliary and maxillary filoplumes, for their ready discrimination. 
For the rest, the present is a much smaller species than cristatellus, 
and the plume is perhaps longer, certainly less recurved, usually com- 
posed of fewer feathers, which are rather more filamentous. The 
setaceous feathers are essentially arranged, as may be seen above, in 
three distinct sets or bundles; one from the side of the bill along the 
commissure and lower part of the cheeks; one from the culmen over 
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the eye, and a third from the posterior canthus of the eye backwards 
over the auricular region and side of the neck; though the first and | 
last sets may appear more or less directly continuous with each other. 
It is possible that the plumage described above may not be the most 
perfect one, still the perfect development of the crest and other orna- 
ments warrants the belief that the bird from which it was taken is 
an adult. Authors speak of the under parts, particularly the abdomen, 
as being frequently nearly white, which may be the coloration of 
those parts in very mature or very old birds. 

At present writing only one perfect specimen of this species is 
known to exist in any American Museum. The Boston Natural 
History Society possess this one; No. 9209 of the Museum Register, 
No. 8135 of the Fresnaye collection, now owned by the Society. The 
Smithsonian Institution has a mutilated specimen (a head only), from 
the north-west coast of America, presented by Mr. John Gould: as far 
as can be judged, it belongs to a bird rather more perfectly plumaged 
than the Boston Society’s specimen. 

Simorhynchus tetraculus (Pall.), Coues.—Habitat: Asiatic (and 
American ?) coasts of the North Pacific. “ In mari orientali, prasertim 
Unalaschka” (Pallas), Kamtschatka (Mus. Acad., Philada., and Mus. 
Smiths. Inst.) Bay of Yedo, Japan (Mus. Smiths. Inst.) 

Bill small, short, much compressed, regularly conical from a lateral 
view, simple, being without decided sulci, ridges, caruncles or other 
irregularities of surface of any sort; culmen narrow, regularly mode- 
rately convex from base to tip; commissure and gonys perfectly 
straight in their whole length; the tip of the bill turned neither up 
nor down, but the points of both mandibles almost meeting on the 
level of the commissure. Nasal fosse scarcely discernible as such, 
the upper border of the small, basal, linear nostrils being flush with 
the rest of the bill. Frontal feathers extend forward with an obtusely 
rounded outline on the culmen, then rapidly recede backwards as they - 
pass downward in a straight line just past the posterior end of the 
nostrils to the commissural edge of the upper mandible; those on the 
side of the lower mandilie extending not quite so far, but the inter- 
ramal space fully feathered. Wings rather longer than usual in this 
group; legs, feet and tail as in other species of the genus, the legs 
perhaps a little longer, comparatively, than in other species. A crest 
of ten or more slender elongated feathers with loosened fibrille 
springs from the middle of the forehead, just before the eyes, and 
curves forward in the greater part of a circle to near the tip of the bill. 
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A very few filamentous feathers on the sides of the head, the slender 
series beginning at the posterior canthus, and thence extending 
downwards and backwards. A small white spot just below the eye. 
Everywhere dull blackish or dusky, deepest on the back, becoming 
more of a smoky or brownish gray on the under parts; under wing- 
coverts like the rest of the under parts; crest coloured like the back. 
Bill an undefinable dusky* in the dried specimen; legs and feet livid 
gray (probably greenish or bluish in life); membranes black; claws 
black. 

Dimensions.— (Spec. in Mus, Acad., Philada.): Length about 8°50; 

wing 5°50; tail 1°60; chord of culmen *35; gape °60; gonys ‘25; 
greatest height of bill ‘33, greatest width ‘25; tarsus 1°00; middle toe 
and claw 1°50, outer 1°40, inner 1'25. Another specimen (No. 22,258, _ 
Mus. Smiths. Inst.): Wing 5°60; tail 1:75; chord of culmen °40; 
gape ‘80; gonys ‘40; height at base of bill ‘40; width at same point 
*80; legs and toes as in the preceding specimen. 
Three specimens of this species examined: one in the Philadelphia 
_Academy from Kamtschatka, which served as the subject of Mr. Cassin’s 
description in the ‘ Birds of North America;’ another in the Smith- 
sonian Institution (No. 22,258), received from the Bremen Museum, 
labelled “ Phaleris cristatella (Pall.); Winterkleid; 
another also in the Smithsonian (No. 15,805), labelled “ Phale..s cris: 
tatella; Bay of Yedo, Japan; Apr. 1854; eye gray; iris black; 
Rodgers’ North Pacific Exploring Expedition.” The last-mentioned 
specimen is in a very poor state of preservation, and is a young bird, 
as evidenced by the short straight crest, directed backwards; though 
the bill is nearly perfect in size and shape, and the general aspect o* 
the bird is precisely that of the adult. The other two specimens are 
in fine condition, and represent the perfectly mature state. Thes- 
three include all that are known to exist in any American Museum. 
It is not a common bird in collections, and is frequently mistaken for 
the young cristatellus, to which species, however, it bears only a 
distant and superficial resemblance. 

The bird here described is indubitably the “ dusky auk” of Pennant, 
a species more perfectly and satisfactorily described and figured by 
Dr. Pallas as Alca tetracula. It is a strongly marked species, not 
distantly allied to and somewhat resembling cristatellus in everything 


* Pallas gives its colour as “ fusco-rubrum;” Gmelin as “ ex fusco-lutescens ;” 
Latham as “ luteo-fuscum.” 
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but the bill, which is of a radically different formation, as will be im- 
pressed upon the mind by a perusal and comparison of the descriptions 
given under head of these species. Tetraculus requires no special 
comparison with cristatellus or with camtschaticus for the substantia- 
tion of its distinctness. §. Cassini of this paper is the most closely 
allied species, and might just possibly be confounded by a careless or 
ignorant observer. The differences will be found under head of the 
latter. | 

The diagnostic points of this species lie chiefly in the small size 
and peculiar shape of the bill, the length of the wings (proportionally 
greater than in any other species of the genus), and the greater length . 
of the feet and toes. The wings, tail, feet and toes are about of the 
same absolute dimensions as those of cristatellus, although tetraculus 
is rather a smaller bird, The various shades of the dark colour of 
the plumage are produced by admixture of black, brown and gray: 
there is v0 pure cinereous or plumbeous on any part of the plumage. 

This is a species which entered at a very early day into ornitho- 
logical literature, notwithstanding which it has not a single accredited 
synonym. Its claims to recognition as a valid species, distinct from 
cristatellus, have not been impugned, except by the learned Director 
of the Museum of the Pays-Bas. It has been the occasion of no 
confusion or conflict of opinion among writers, except in those few 
instances in which it has been erroneously supposed to have furnished 
the subject of Andubon’s plate of cristatellus. The most cursory 
examination of the plate will convince the mind upon this point. 
Mr. Pennant, in virtue of his “dusky auk,” which is this species, 
would have been entitled to the proprietorship of the bird, had he 
given it a binomial name; but as it is, Dr. Pallas stands as its lawful 
sponsor, having christened it Alca tetracula in 1769. 

Simorhynchus Cassini, Coues, n. sp.—Typical and unique specimen, 
No. 46,564 of the Smithsonian Museum; a male (adult?) collected 
August 3, 1866, at Ounimak Pass, Russian America, by W. H. Dall. 

Bill very small and short, only half as long as the tarsus; extremely 
compressed, being hardly more than half as wide as high at the base ; 
its height at base three-fourths the length of culmen; lateral aspect of 
the bill nearly triangular; culmen regularly lightly convex in outline; 
rictus perfectly straight ; gonys almost straight, ascending; tip of bill 
rather obtuse; no tubercles, sinuvsities or other irregularities of surface 
or of contour. Nasal fossze well marked, oval in outline, reaching the 
culmen at its base, separated by a ridge from the commissural edge of 
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he upper mandible; nostrils low down in the fossa, small, short, nar- 
-owly linear. Frontal feathers laid straight across the base of culmen, 
descending nearly perpendicularly along the posterior edge of the 
nasal fosse, just attaining the posterior end of the nostrils, then 
retreating obliquely backwards and downwards. Feathers on side of 
lower maudible extending to a point opposite those on culmen; some- 
what further into the interramal space, which is densely feathered. 
Wings and tail of usual size and shape. Feet small, tarsi moderately 
compressed, much shorter than the middle toe and without its claw; 
only two-thirds the middle toe and claw; outer toe as long as, or 
slightly longer than, the middle, its claw much smaller than that of 
the middle; tip of inner claw just reaching base of middle claw. 

Entire upper parts blackish cinereous, or very dark lead-colour, 
deepest and very black on the crown, wings and tail. Entire upper 
parts much lighter and more grayish plumbeous, insensibly blending 
with the colour of the upper parts on the sides of the head, neck and 
body, fading very gradually into whitish on the abdomen and under 
tail-coverts. Inner webs of primaries, secondaries and tail-feathers 
dusky gray; the outer glossy black: under surface of wings dusky 
gray, nearly black along the edge. bili dusky, tinged with red ; tarsi 
behind and toes below black; rest cf feet an undefinable colour in 
the dried state, perhaps reddish in life. “Eyes white and black” 
(collector’s label). 

This is a very strongly-marked species, differing to a remarkable 
degree from any other of the family. The chief peculiarity of form 
lies in the bill; so small, simple, extr:. ely compressed, destitute of 
appendages, and otherwise unique, as v.‘ll be seen by the description. 
As regards colour, the tinge of clear plumbeous which pervades the 
uniform dark colour is very characteristic. There is no trace of a 
crest, nor of elongated filiform feathers about the head: their 
absence, however, is not to be regarded as a specific character, since 
it cannot be positively affirmed that the specimen is fully adult. 

The affinities of the species are clearly with S. tetraculus, which it 
resembles in the small simple compressed bill. But it is unnecessary 
to compare the two and point out the differences. A glance at the 
dimensions will alone suffice to show specific distinction, There is no 
other bird in the family that S. Cassini in the least resembles. 

Simorhynchus microceros (Brandt), Coues.—Habitat: Asiatic and 
American coasts of North Pacific; Kamtschatka; Kurile Islands; 
Plover Bay ; Sitka; Japan. Numerous specimens in the Mus. Acad., 
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Philadelphia, and Mus. Smiths. Inst., from various localities. Not 
known to occur as far south as Washington Pereitory, U.S., though 
found in the Japan Sea. 

Smallest of the auks, with the exception of S$. pusillus. Bill very 
short, not half as long as the head, stout, deep, wide, little compressed, 
obtuse at the tip; its width at base nearly equalling its height at the 
same point, and but little less than the Jength of culmen. A small but 
conspicuous globular tubercle arising from base of culmen, beyond 
which the culmen is strongly arched, very regularly convex, rapidly 
descending, its tip not very acute, obsoletely notched on the tomia, 
very slightly overhanging the tip of under mandible. Commissure 
almost straight its whole length, the extremity very slightly ascending. 
. Gonys short, rapidly ascending, very slightly convex. Nostrils in a 
short but wide and deep fossa, placed rather higher up above the 
commissure than in some species, narrowly linear, not reached by the 
frontal feathers.’ Frontal feathers extending to the node on the cul- 
men, then retreating obliquely backwards as they descend along the 
sides of the upper mandible; feathers on side of lower mandible 
extending farther than on upper mandible. Proportions of wings, tail, 
legs and feet as in other species of the genus. 

Adult.—Forehead and lores conspicuously marked with delicate 
hair lines of white, produced by numerous short, stiff, but very slender 
white setaceous feathers scattered thickly thereover; a few of which 
filaments, more elongated and thread-like than the frontal ones, stretch 
adown the sides of the head to below the level of the jaw; and a few 
more excessively delicate ones reach from the posterior canthus of the 
eye some distance along the sides of the occiput and nape. Entire 
upper parts, including the forehead, vertex, occiput and sides of head 
(with the exception of the white feathers just described), sides of neck, 
and wings and tail, glossy black. Inner webs of the primaries dusky 
gray. Under wing-coverts (except the smallest row just along the 
autibrachium and metacarpus) white. Region about base of under 
mandible blackish plumbeous, and a few feathers along the sides under 
the wings and on the flanks blackisn; all other under parts white, 
mottled, especially on the breast and sides, with black, the throat 
alone remaining immaculate. Bill red, tubercle and base of upper 
mandible dark bluish. Legs and feet an undefinable dusky in the 
dried state; the anterior border of the tarsus and superior aspect of 
the toes dull greenish. | 

Length about 6°50; wing from carpus 3°75; tail 1°25; tarsus 
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‘70; middle toe and claw 1°00; outer do. the same; inner do. ‘85; 
bill—chord of culmén (including width of knob) ‘40; along rictus ‘60 ; 
gonys ‘25; height at base *30; width at base slightly less. 

The preceding is a description of the perfect plumage of this 
species, which is of comparatively infrequent occurrence. The usual 
state of plumage of the bird as met with in collections is much as 
follows:—Bill as described above; filamentous feathers much as 
above described, but rather shorter and more sparse, and scarcely 
appearing behind the eye and along edge of side of lower jaw. Upper 
parts plumbeous-black, sometimes slightly interrupted in its con- 
linuity by a few whitish feathers about the scapulars; the primaries 
grayish black, paler on their inner webs; secondaries grayish white 
at their tips. Under parts white, as before, but very sparsely marbled 
or waved with dusky; least so on the abdomen, most so on the sides 
and breast, where the blackish so increases in amount as to appear 
more or less coutinuous with that of the upper parts. Chin and sides 
of jaw as above described, but throat white, immaculate. The dusky 
mottling varies greatly in amount and in intensity with different 
specimens. Sometimes it is reduced to a few isolated touches here 
and there, and again it is found to give the prevailing colour to the 
under parts. ‘That specimens in this mottled condition are not 
immature, is proven by the fact that the bill is fully grown and 
provided with a well-developed tubercle, and that the forehead is 
thickiy covered with white setaceous feathers. The mottling, how- 
ever, is confined to the tips of the individual feathers, whose bases 
are pure white; and is thus apparently of a temporary and transient 
character, like that so frequently met with in young or winter 
specimens of gulls and petrels. It may be a seasonal feature, or one 
only found in birds of a certain age; and yet numerous facts tend to— 
indicate it as a character of perfectly mature birds. Were one to 
examine a specimen with the usual moderate amount of mottling on 
the under parts, and notice the fact that the blackish occupies only 
the tips of the feathers, he could not fail to be impressed with the 
analogy just now hinted at, and to conclude that with advancing age 
the mottling would grow less and less, and finally disappear, leaving 
the under parts pure white, as in pusillus. Such, however, appears 
not to be the case. Specimens whose age is attested by a fully 
developed bill and well formed tubercle, are those most mottled below 
with blackish. And yet, no specimens have been found with the 
breast or any other part of the under parts uninterruptedly black, 
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trenchantly divided from white areas. The peculiar kind of mottling 
exhibited by this species is so unusual as a condition of perfect 
maturity, that the suspicion arises that the very highest state of 
plumage is not yet known. 

Young.—Entirely similar in plumage to the bird as just described ; 
but the under parts white, scarcely relieved by mottling; and the 
white extending far around on the sides of the neck, leaving only a 
narrow median dorsal line black; the bill smaller than that of the 
adult, and the tubercle wholly wanting, or very imperfectly developed ; 
its place on the culmen being occupied by a soft skinny covering like 
that on the nasal fosse. : 

Specimens frequently occur in this condition. An understanding 
of its precise import is somewhat complicated by the fact that, 
although the tubercle is entirely wanting, and the bill otherwise 
obviously undeyeloped, the head is well provided with the whitish 
setaceous feathers. Birds in such condition might be confounded, on 
casual inspection, with S. pusillus. But more careful examination will 
result in the observation that the bill is far too large, thick and heavy 
to be that of pusillus; that there is no conspicuous white patch on the 
scapulars; that the size of the whole bird exceeds that of pusillus: 
which points, in connection with some others which might be 
enumerated, will serve to distinguish the two species. Their rela- 
tionships are dwelt upon more at length in the succeeding article. 

When old birds of this species are moulting, in the fall, the glossy 
black of the fresh feathers on the back is interrupted with dull grayish 
black patches, formed by the old feathers which have not yet been 
renewed; and the old worn primaries and secondaries are dull grayish, 
fading almost into grayish white at their tips and along their edges. 
A specimen in such a condition (No. 46,563, Smiths. Mus.), though 
palpably an old bird, has no trace of a caruncle on the bill. — 

lt may not, perhaps, be exceeding due bounds to hint at the 
_ possibility that the nodule on the bill may be temporary in character, 
assumed after a certain age, at a certain season, and then lost, wholly 
or in part, by absorption, to be again resumed at the same period of 
the following year, probably during the season of reproduction. This 
suggestion presents itself to the observer without straining on his part, 
and, in fact, is rather forced upon his attention, after examination of 
specimens, apparently adult, in which no trace of the tubercle is to be 
found. The tubercle is in essential characteristics an extrinsic forma- 
tion upon the bill, differing radically in its structure from the rest of 
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the organ. No good reason appears to forbid the supposition that its 
growth and subsequent re-absorption, may be periodical. Arguments 
for such a belief might readily be adduced in the periodical hypertrophy 
and atrophy of the combs, wattles, caruncles, and the various other 
fleshy or cutaneous or semi-corneous growths about the head and bill 
of very many birds, which enlarge during the breeding season, and 
afterwards diminish or entirely disappear. It is also within the limits 
of possibility that caruncles of this species is a sexual characteristic. 
The specimen above mentioned (No. 46,563) is marked female. How- 
ever close to, or remote from, the truth either or both of the foregoing 
suggestions may be, it is certain that use pa facts relating to the 
rostral knob of this bird are at variance \with generally received 
doctrines about it, and are explicable by the application of one or the 
other of the preceding hypotheses. At present we are very much in 
the dark in the matter. 

Various ages, conditions of plumage and bill of this species are well 
represented by the numerous specimens in the Museum of the Phila- 
delphia Academy and of the Smithsonian Institution, from various 
localities along the coasts and among the islands of the North Pacific. 
No specimens are contained in any other American collection. 


(To be continued.) 


? Extracts (Ornithological) from the Log of the “ Coralie,” R.Y.Y.C. 
By JoHN CoRDEAUX, Esq. | 


FroM THE HUMBER TO THE TWEED. 


ConTRARY winds and unsettled weather having delayed our de- 
parture from the Humber for ten days, we finally embarked, on the 
morning of the 5th of May, for a fortnight’s cruise to the North. 

12.15 p.m. Got under way, and by 2 p.m. had rounded the Spurn, 
well pleased to be again afloat on the wild North Sea. There were 
numerous gulls near the mouth of the river, principally herring and 
the common species, some brownheads (by far the commonest of our 
Humber gulls, but now, with the exception of a few old birds, away 
at their breeding-places), some lesser blackbacks and one pair of 
mature great blackbacks. No other birds seen, excepting a black- 
throated diver, who took no notice of the cutter till we were almost 
upon him, when diving under a big wave he was seen no more. 
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Beating to windward during the afternoon, with a strong north wind, 
heavy sea and flood-tide against us. We had hoped to reach Brid- 
lington Bay by midnight, but, the wind and sea increasing, put about 
and ran for the Humber. 5.30 p.m. Anchored in Sunk Roads. 

_ May 6. 6.30 A.M. Morning cold and cloudy, a clear white horizon 
to the north, with ragged, torn and leaden-tinted vapour drifling 
slowly across it: wind N.W, 8.30 a.m. Under way. 9.30. Spurn 
high light bearing S.E. three miles: two swallows seen. 

1.25 p.M. Withernsea Church, bearing W. by N. seven miles. A 
curlew crossed our bows, flying two feet above water, and going 
directly out to sea. Many razorbills and guillemots off Hornsea and 
in Bridlington Bay, but no divers seen. Several porpoises, usually in 
pairs, and swimming very high in the water. 11.30 p.m. Passed the 
Head. 

May 7. 74.M. Flamborough Head, bearing S.W. } W. 7 miles. 
Little wind, but heavy roll from the north: a few razorbills and 
guillemots flying towards headland. 10.30 a.m. Off Robin Hood’s 
Bay, north of Scarborough : wind entirely gone; little lady having her 
own way, swinging her heavy boom and (that dreariest of all nautical 
sounds) thrashing the reef-knieeles against the sail. 8 P.M. Flocks of 
guillemots, &c., flying northward along the coast: a few kittiwakes 
seen. Rolling heavily all night, and drifting slowly with the flood 
towards Scarborough. Burnt many “ flare-ups” (tow dipped in tur- 
pentine and placed at the end of an iron rod): this precaution is 
necessary to show our position to any of those terrors of the North 
Sea, the steam colliers, which may be coming up astern. 

May 8. 8a.M., wind S., slight breeze. Gradually drawing ahead 
again. 10.30, breeze freshening. Set square-headed topsail. Made 
a splendid run up the coast, averaging seven knots per hour. Birds 
scarce: a few kittiwakes, guillemots and two redthroated divers seen, 
principally off mouths of Tees and Tyne. I have often been pleased 
to see the interest shown by our fishermen and coasting sailors in the 
various birds frequenting these seas. In summer weather, or in those 
long dreary calms when time hangs heavy, every object seen acquires 
special interest, and none more so than the various forms and flight 
of birds; each has its own appropriate name, often in allusion to some 
peculiarity in flight or note. I am sure if the good men who have 
worked so hard and zealously to procure the Sea-bird Preservation 
Bill could see, as I have done, the seaman’s face*brighten, and listen 
to his quaint remarks as he watches some passing flock of sea-fowl, 
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they would feel themselves amply repaid for all their exertions. If 
the Bill never serves any other object than to preserve to our sea- 
faring population an almost constant fund of amusement and variety, 
it has well done its work. Barren indeed would the ocean fields 
appear without their winged wanderers. 

8.30 p.M. Sighted the outer Farne light, on the Longstone, the 
scene of Grace Darling’s devoted heroism. 

May 9. 5.30 a.m. Off the coast of Berwickshire, St. Abb’s Head 
bearing N. $ W. four miles: becalmed. Many gannets seen, flying in 
pairs about two feet above the water, and all heading for the Bass 
Rock; only noticed a single immature bird. The flight of the gannet 
is peculiar; half a dozen slow beats of his great black-tipped wings, 
and then a sail or glide; then a repetition of the beats, and so on. 
Guillemots and razorbills numerous: a single pair of black guillemots 
seen, in transition plumage, flying towards the mouth of the Firth. 

11.30 a.m. Towed into Berwick Harbour. Gannets flying out to 
sea, others wheeling and hovering overhead like terns, but in no 
instance did I observe any of the numerous birds now in sight strike 
at a fish. At the mouth of the Tweed, terns were fishing; the first we 
had seen. This afternoon noticed the first pair of swifts; they were 
hawking round the keep of the romantic old border fortress of Norham. 
The Museum at Berwick contains a small collection illustrative of local 
Zoology: birds from the coast of Berwickshire and Northumberland ; 
also a case or two of eggs, principally collected from the Farne 
Islands,—amongst these those of the roseate tern, also fieldfare’s eggs 
ticketed “ Berwickshire”: the fish include specimens of the garfish, 
bonito and Norway haddock (Scorpena norvegica): the gem, however, 
of the collection is a magnificent and very perfect skull of the auroch 
(Bos primigenius) from Caithness. 

May 11. Walked from Burnmouth along the Berwickshire coast 
towards St. Abb’s Head: the scenery magnificently wild and grand; 
cliffs rising perpendicularly from the sea to the height, in some places, 
of five hundred feet, their base inconceivably broken and dislocated: 
masses, in bulk like cathedral towers, standing isolated from the parent 
cliff, surrounded by lesser rocks and heaps of boulders, small only in 
comparison, hurled and piled together in the wildest confusion—long 
knife-like ridges of contorted silurian rock running out from the coast, 
their edges jagged and splintered like gigantic saws, around which the 
restless sea, even ii the calmest weather, is ever churning itself into 
acres of snowy foam. Beyond these dark skerries, some just awash, 
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marked alone by the boiling and seething of the troubled waters, | 
others again partially immersed at intervals, as each succeeding roller 
marching in swells up along their black slippery flanks in one 
unbroken sheet of pale emerald, threatening to bury them altogether, 
to rush back again broken and disrupted from the splintered crag in 
cataracts and streams of molten silver. At the mouth of the deep and 
narrow valleys and indentations intersecting this coast line, are 
clusters and rows of fishermen’s cottages—the wonder is that they are 
not washed away in some stormy winters night: within a small 
L-shaped pier, constructed of immense stones, are moored the luggers, 
remarkable for their immense beam and great hoist: they are excellent 
weather boats, keeping the sea often in heavy gales: how they succeed 
in running into the harbours, almost enclosed, as they are, by these 
black hungry-looking reefs, is marvellous. The sea on this coast in 
winter was described as awfully sublime, and judging from the pools 
of salt water far up the rocks, and the worn and polished appearance 
of the cliffs themselves two hundred feet above high water mark, 
together with the position of many water-worn boulders, fully 
confirmed all we were told. I picked up two specimens of the ugly 
lump-fish (Cyclopterus lumpus) and a dead gannet, and observed 
many rock pipits and wheatears, and aredshank. Leaving the shore near 
Burnmouth we had a steep pull to reach the summit. Between this 
and Kyemouth were hundreds of herring gulls, some scores of these 
marine vultures sailing beneath us along the face of the precipices: 
to gaze down on these really noble birds, poised or floating on 
motionless wing across some deep twilight chasm, they look the very 
emblem of peace and rest: hundreds of feet below we catch glimpses 
of those awful skerries and black crags, and the wild restless sea, the 
thunder of whose waves at this height has a strange subdued and 
muffled sound, like the booming of cathedral bells heard afar. The 
herring gull is here as common as the lesser blackbacked on the 
Northumberland coast; we saw very few of the latter, but of the first 
both mature and immature birds were everywhere plentiful, both along 
the coast as well as inland. Although many were sitting together on 
ledges of the precipices, I was unable to determine whether or not 
they have any breeding-station here. 

May 13. Pulled up the Tweed for some miles to see the salmon 
fisheries. In consequence of the extreme drought and lowness of the 
water but few fish had been taken: we saw many hauls at the various 
river-side stations, the only result of which, excepting a few large 
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trout, was a single salmon. Two sandpipers, gray wagtails, and a few 
lesser blackbacked gulls were seen, besides many sand martins, settle- 
ments of which occur in the high banks of the bends of the stream. 
The sand martins have also utilized the crannies in the old walls of 
the fortifications at Berwick for breeding purposes. 

May 13. By rail to Belper Station, thence on foot to Bamborough 
with the intention of crossing over to the Farne Islands: from one— 
cause or other, however, we were prevented, greatly to my regret, from 
visiting, either on this day or on our return south, these nurseries of 
sea-fowl. Inspected the grand old castle; the rock covered with 
branches of Silene maritima and Armeria maritima, now in full bloom ; 
the white and red flowers, contrasting with the dark basaltic rock, had 
a most beautiful and garden-like effect. On the coast between 
Bamborough and the little fishing village of North Sunderland were 
many mature and immature lesser blackbacked gulls: they are most 
unquestionably the common species along the Northumberland sea- 
board. Two or three cormorants were fishing near the shore, and 
‘some large terns (probably the Sandwich) hunting along the coast; too 
far out, however, for us to be quite certain of the species. I was glad 
to see, at Sunderland as well as Bamborough, hand-bills warning all 
persons of the provisions of the Bird Preservation Act. 

May 14. ‘Towed out of Berwick soon after midnight; wind S.W. 
and strong. Intended having a look at the Farne Islands; un- 
fortunately for our purpose the breeze increased to a gale from the 
W.S.W., and close-reefed we ran miles to windward of the Longstone, 
now almost hidden by the heavy surf. The lesser blackbacked gulls 
and Sandwich tern were numerous, wheeling and dashing over the 
crests of the big waves, or skimming buoyantly along the trough of 
the sea, eagerly scanning the surface for every. fragment of floating 
matter washed up. Sometimes from the drift of rain and spray a 
kittiwake would come up, following in our wake for long distances, 
often hovering within a few feet of the tafferel,—a creature so beautiful, 
unsuspecting and tame,—so like, in its spotless and unsullied loveliness, 
some wandering spirit of the deep, watching, guardian-like, over our 
course,—that we marvelled the man should be found so hardened in 
heart, so dead to Nature’s fairest works, as, for mere pleasure or gain, 
to slaughter creatures so beautiful and fair. 

We had a rapid but stormy passage up the coast, the wind 
increasing in force as the day advanced, almost constantly deluged in 
spray, but shipping no green seas. 2°30 p.m. Off South Sunderland. 
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3 p.M. Towed into the north dock: some terns, guillemots and 
razorbills off entrance to the harbour, and a single redthroated diver. 

May 18, 7 a.m. Left Sunderland for the south. Wind S.W., 
strong, squally. Very few birds seen, excepting kittiwake gulls, 
Opposite Staiths passed two heavy-looking ducks flying north, 
apparently eiders. 430 p.m. Off Speeton cliffs, Flamborough 
Head. Immense quantities of sea-fowl seen. During the next hour 
flocks of birds, principally guillemots and razorbills, were constantly 
passing, all going in the direction of the Speeton rocks: in no case 
were the birds flying seaward. The guillemots were decidedly in the 
majority ; after these the razorbills, and lastly the puffins ; the latter we 
had not before observed since leaving home: several passed the yacht, 
flying in pairs, and others were swimming around. These Flam- 
borough birds are now certainly much tamer than formerly, when 
daily persecuted by boat-loads of excursionists: now they hardly 
swerve to miss the yacht, flock after flock passing us. within a few 
yards; last year, at this season, they rarely flew within gunshot. It 
is pleasant to see their old confidence in man returning—to know 
that they are now for a time safe, and no longer ruthlessly slaughtered 
for mere wanton pleasure. These poor birds have long been hardly 
and cruelly dealt with, and now we are making tardy recompense for 
long years of heartless and desolating persecutions. Many of the 
razorbills had small white-looking fish grasped between their powerful 
mandibles. ‘The guillemots seemed partial to little eels, for many I 
noticed had these fish dangling from their bills: these eels must be 
taken by the guillemot from the sea bottom. Most of the freshly- 
killed birds of this species, killed on this coast, which I have at 
various times examined, have always had, more or less, a quantity of 
fine white sand mixed up with the down at the base of the feathers of 
the under parts, which I can only account for by their mode of taking 
their food from the sandy bottom of these seas. Between the Head 
and Spurn we passed numerous parties of birds, principally razorbills. 
The Flamborough birds go, daily, long distances to and from their feed- 
ing-grounds, ranging further souih, however, than northward: their 
northern limit appears to be the Durham coast half-way between the 
Tees and Tyne; birds north of this, as a rule, flying towards the 
_ Farne Islands. 
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Wolves in France.—It is now nearly two centuries since wolves were exterminated 
in Great Britain,—the last was killed in Scotland by Sir Evan Cameron in 1680,— 
and it seems curious to an English reader to find a French country gentleman at an 
agricultural meeting taking the trouble to discuss the best means of getting rid of a 
beast of prey which in these islands is as little likely to trouble our farmers as the 
Mastodon or the Megalosaurus. At the Congrés Lainier, at Dijon, however, a week or 
two ago, the Comte d’Esterno called the attention of the meeting to the depredations 
of wolves in Burgundy, and urged his hearers not only to wage a war of extermination 
against the wolves themselves, but to do all in their power to get rid of the louvetiers 
—i.e. the officers who are supposed to organize wolf-hunts, &c., and who are named 
by the Government in all departments where wolves abound. These geutlemen the 
Comte d’Esterno accused of being no more real enemies of the wolves or anxious for 
their extermination than are masters of hounds for the total destruction of foxes in 
England. Not only do they take good care—in order to ensure a run and to avoid all 
danger of “‘ chopping” the wolves in their lairs—to sound the horn (and a sportsman’s 
horn is something like a horn in France!) when approaching a wolf-covert, but they 
even offer a reward for litters of young wolves and turn them down in the woods—just 
like young cubs. At present a reward of 15f. is given to whoever destroys a she-wolf, 
12f. for a wolf, and 6f. for a wolf-cub. M. d’Esterno considers that these prices are 
not high enough, and proposes a reward of 200f. (£8) for whoever shall kill a full- 
grown wolf. We do not know what influence the lieutenants de louveterie, or, as they 
are called, louvetiers (M. Paul de Cassagnac styles himself a “ louvetier de ? Empire”) 
enjoy in the provinces, and how they will receive Comte d’Esterno’s proposition to do 
away with the animal that shows sport to them and their packs, but we should like to 
see the man who would be bold enough to set a reward of £8 on foxes’ heads in 
Leicestershire —Pall Mall Gazette, June 1, 1870. 


Note on Migration at Carshalton.—April 6th, whitethroat first seen; 8th, redstart; 
10th, swallows; 17th, grasshopper warbler and nightingale first heard; 18th, house 
martin and cuckoo; 23rd, sedge warblers; May 9th, swift; 16th, sand martin; 23rd, 
spotted flycatcher. This year will be remembered by ornithologists for the great 
scarcity of the Hirundine family, especially the almost total absence of the sand 
martin. I have only seen four or five of these birds this season. The house martin 
is in the ratio of two to five compared with last year. The number of swallows are 
decidedly below the average; while, on the other hand, swifts appear to be quite as 
abundant as usual. The Italians believe that the scarcity of swallows is a very bad 
omen, proclaiming the advent of some severe epidemic: they state that in seasons of 
cholera epidemics, swallows have been always seen in fewer numbers than usual. 
Whether the statement that the scarcity of these birds on the advent of epidemics is 
to be regarded as merely a popular fiction, and a coincidence due to accidental 
causes, or whether there may not be the same well-delined law regulating the move- 
ments of the Hirundine in such cases, is a subject well worth the consideration and 
study of the ornithologist.— A. H. Smee; June 1, 1870. 

Notes on Migratory Birds —March 27th, wheatear seen. April 14th, saw yellow 
wagtail and sand martins, the latter passing northward in a small flock; 15th, saw 
willow wren; 16th, heard tree pipit; 18th, heard chiffchaff; 21st, heard whitethroat; 
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92nd, cuckoo heard; 24th, whinchat seen; 26th, saw swallow; 30th, heard lesser 
whitethroat and sedge warbler. May 2nd, heard fieldfares (I perceive in the number 
of the ‘ Zoologist’ for June, that fieldfares were seen near Oxford up to the 6th of May); 
15th, corn crake heard, and flycatcher seen (corn crakes are not numerous); 16th, 
heard garden warbler; 20th, heard wood warbler; 22nd, saw a small flock of gray- 
backed crows in Stapleton Park, four miles east of Pontefract. Redstart not seen. 
Swift not seen. Common martin not seen till about the 20th of May. A pair of 
swallows that nest in a shed here annually did not appear till the 29th of May. The 
house martin is again very thinly distributed in this neighbourhood. — George 
Roberts ; Lofthouse, near Wakefield, June 5, 1870. 

On the Southern Range of the European Merlin.—The European merlin visits 
Egypt in winter, but I know of no authentic instance of its occurrence further south, 
and venture to doubt the accuracy of the southern range attributed to this species in 
the ‘ Zoologist’ (S. S. 2177).—J. H. Gurney ; Marldon, Totnes, June 1, 1870. 

Goshawk in Norfolk.—A fine immature male specimen of the goshawk was shot 
on the 27th of December, 1869, at Beeston Regis, and sent me for preservation. 
This is the second instance of the occurrence of the goshawk in Norfolk in December, 
the first, an immature bird, having been killed, near Yarmouth, on the 3rd of that 
month. ‘The first-named example weighed two pounds and a quarter in full, and the 
principal measurements were—total length, beak to tail inclusive, 23 inches; tip to 
tip of fully extended wings 43 inches, and of the wing from carpal joint 12§ inches. 
Eyes of a lemon-yellow colour; cere greenish yellow; legs and toes the same. The 
bird was in good eondition and very fat. as E. Gunn; 5, Upper St. Giles, 
Norwich. 

Supposed Occurrence of the American Mottled Owl in Kent.—With reference to 
Captain Hadfield’s remarks on the above occurrence, in the ‘ Zoologist’ (S. S. 2181), 
it should be recollected that many specimens of Scops Asio are very rufous, This 
stage of plumage is thus described by Baird, Cassin and Laurence, in their work on 
the ‘ Birds of North America’ (Philadelphia, 1860), p. 52 :—“* Younger.—Entire upper 
parts pale brownish red, with longitudinal lines of brownish black, especially on the 
head and scapulars ; face, throat, under wing-coverts and tarsi reddish white; quills 
reddish brown; tail rufous, with bands of brown, darker on the inner webs.” The 
same authors add, “ This bird pairs and rears young while in the red plumage, and it 
is not unusual to find a mottled male and red female associated, or the reverse.”— 
J. H. Gurney ; May 31, 1870, 

Late Stay of the Fieldfares.—In my note in last month’s ‘ Zoologist’ (S. S. 2181), 
in the sentence, “ I had constantly watched a flock of about twenty for some years,” 
for years read weeks.— Edward Sweetapple. 

Golden Oriole in Norfolk.—A fine female golden oriole was shot on the 16th of 
May, at Stalham, and was forwarded to me for preservation. This is the second 
specimen I have had the opportunity of examining in the flesh: the former one, also 
a female, was shot in the adjoining county of Suffolk (see Zool. S. 8.308). This 
specimen weighed nearly two ounces and a quarter, and measured in total length 
10} inches; extent of wings 18} inches; wing from carpal joint 6 inches ; bill 14, inch. 
Bill of a reddish brown; eyes dark red; legs and toes slate-colour. Some of the eggs 
in ovary were as large as rape-seed. ‘The stomach was filled with the remains of 
_ three or four species of Coleoptera.—7Z. EZ. Gunn ; June 18, 1870. 
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Golden Orioles in County Cork.—One of these birds was shot at Castle Martyn on 
the 21st of April, and one on the 23rd at Friendly Cove, “ Carrigbue” (Yellow Rock), 
Bantry, County Cork. I have just received the female oriole shot by Mr. Philip 
French, of Westwvod Roscarberry, County Cork, at Mr. M. H. Morris’s, of Friendly 
Cove. Mr. Morris and Mr. French saw five more while standing at their hall door, on 
the wing, and marked them in a grove of fir trees; but so wary were they, that 
neither of those gentlemen (who are first-rate shots) could get a chance at them. It 
_ is a pity to shoot them down. They are very beautifully plumaged birds—in fact, the 
brightest and most attractive birds in Britain or lreland—and they are also splendid 
songsters.—W. A. Hackett ; Cork.—From the ‘ Field, | 

Orioles in Great Britain.—Since the publication of the last ‘ Zoologist’ several 
reliable records have reached me of additional occurrences of this rare bird, inducing 
me to believe it would in very few years remain to breed here should the gun tax 
become law. My neighbour Mr. Ashmead has received for preservation one killed at 
Red Hill on the 22nd of April: Mr. Gordon, of Dover, has received one killed on the 
29th of the same month: Mr. Quatremain, of Stratford-on-Avon, received one killed 
on the 29th; it was feeding on last year's ivy-berries; Mr. Conway Preston records 
that a specimen was seen by himself in North Wales on the 2lst.—Edward Newman. 

Black Redstart in Norfolk.—I had brought me, on the 25th of April, a nice male 
specimen of the black redstart: it had unfortunately been dead nearly a month, and 
was therefore in a bad state for preservation. I heard of it at the time of its capture, 
but could get no information of its possessor, who it appears laid it aside and forgot it. 
I had the greatest difficulty in skinning it, but succeeded at last, and have mounted it 
in a presentable form. It was shot at Hoveton, and is the fourth instance of the 
occurrence of this species in Norfolk: the other three were females. The stomach of 
this specimen was filled with minute beetles. From its dried state of course I could 
not take any proper dimensions.— 7. L. Gunn. 

Grayheaded Wagtails near Clevedon.—On the 28th and 30th of May last I shot a 
pair of grayheaded wagtails near Clevedon, in a meadow close to the Bristol Channel. 
They were associating with yellow wagtails, several of which birds I observed in the 
same and an adjoining field, aud from which they were at once distinguishable, even at 
a distance, by their smaller size and more slender make, and also by the lighter hue of 
the under parts —Marcus S. C. Rickards ; 2, Seymour Place, Clifton, June 6, 1870. 

Vinous-breasted Pipit on the Banks of Severn.—On the 10th of last March I shot 
a specimen of the vinous-breasted pipit on some marshy ground on the banks of the 
River Severn between New Passage and Avonmouth. It was a female and in full 
plumage, and when shot was in company with a specimen of its congener, the rock 
pipit. Upon a comparison of the two birds (which were both of the same sex) the 
dissimilarity in plumage and measurements was apparent, and seemed to me clearly 
to indicate a difference in species. On the 23rd of the same month I shot another 
specimen near the same place, but as to the identity of which Mr. Gould (to whom I 
showed the skins of both birds) expressed some doubt. This specimen (also a female) 
appeared scarcely to have completed its moult and to be in a transition state of 
plumage. There is the usual blnish tinge on the upper parts, but the throat and 
breast are spotted unusually thickly and distinctly mixed with a few blutches of a 


reddish brown or tawny colour. The measurements, however, nearly correspond with 
those of the other specimen,—Jd., 
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On the Northern Range of the Lesser Redpoll.—In the last number of the 
‘Zoologist’ (S. S. 2178) the Editor writes, “‘ The lesser redpole is found everywhere 
from the North Cape to the extreme south of Sicily.” I venture to enquire on what 
evidence this statement rests, for it seems probable to me that it may have originated 
in the confounding of the mealy with the lesser redpoll. The former is the only 
species of redpoll I have ever observed in any part of either Norway or Sweden, and 
is without any doubt the true Fringilla linaria of Linneus. The northern range of 
the latter, to which (I believe) the name Fringilla rufescens, Vieillot, properly belongs, 
I have not been able to trace with certainty. I think I remember having been told 
that it appears in summer in Scania, the most southern province of Sweden, but I can 
find no confirmation of the story in the writings of any Scandinavian naturalist to 
which I have access. However, if the lesser redpoll crosses the Baltic at all it 
certainly does not penetrate far into Sweden, and between Scania and the most 
southern Swedish breeding limits of the mealy redpoll, placed by Herr Wallengren 
(Naumannia, 1854, p. 241) between lat. 63° and 64° N.,* there intervenes a broad 
belt wherein, so far as my information (obtained by personal observation and the 
consultation of a great many Swedish authorities) goes, no redpoll at all occurs except 
as a wiuter migrant; and the one which does so occur is (I need hardly say) the 
northern and larger species. Should this information be erroneous I should be glad 
if any one would correct it, for the geographical range of British birds, always 
‘a subject of much interest to me, will more than ever occupy my attention for some 
mouths to come.—Alfred Newton ; Magdalene College, Cambridge, June 3, 1870. 

St. Helena Finch at Blackheath.—1I had brought me this week a fine male 
specimen of Fringilla butyracea or St. Helena finch. The bird is in perfect plumage, 
‘and shows no marks of having been caged. It was caught by a bird-catcher in his 
net near this neighbourhood. This is the second I have bad caught in this neigh-- 
bourhood: the first was taken eight years ago in Greenwich Marshes. I come to the 
conclusion that they have escaped after being brought over.—W. Price; Blackheath.— 
From the * Field.’ . 

Nesting of the Chaffinch.—I1 have known but of four nests of this bird this year, 
and only one pair of the four reared young. One nest, which was built in an apple 
tree, was blown down, or otherwise unaccountably destroyed: no one had access to it; 
it contained eggs. Another contained five eggs, but only two hatched. The female 
of another nest died while in the act of laying the second egg. I have frequently 
found finished nests, either wholly destroyed or with the lining pulled out. Other 
completed nests I have often found deserted. What bird or other animal could 
interfere with the lining? I shot the male of the nest first mentioned, but I noticed 
next day that the female had got another mate. I fancy there is something 
anomalous about the pairing and breeding of the chaffinch. Perhaps Linneus 
observed some peculiarity beyond the separation of the sexes in winter, which 


* In Norway it breeds on the uplands further to the southward, lat. 58° N. or 
thereabouts (Wallengren, op. cit. 1855, p. 136). . In Scania alone of all Norway and 
Sweden was formerly found the red hare of Europe (Lepus europaeus, Pall.; L. timidus, 
auctt.—nec Linn.); further north the blue or white hare (Z. timidus, Linn. ; L. alpinus, 
auctt.) only occurs. | 
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suggested the scientific specific name. The other nest was _. uost elaborate piece of 
workmanship, being decorated all over the outside with bits of rotten wood: it was 
also very large. I tuok it as a curiosity, but bad much trouble to dislodge it from a 
fork in a young beech, so firmly were the wool, moss and fibrous roots matted, and 
woven round the slender branches on which it rested.— George Roberts. 

Green. Woodpecker in the Isle of Wight.—A bird of this species was observed last 
October in an old apple tree not far from the village of Gadshill. My informant saw 
it alight, and having watched it was enabled to describe it to me.—Henry Hadfield. 

Nest of a Nuthatch—When I lived at Catton, in Norfolk, I was in the habit of 
placing covered boxes in the trees, which, being securely fixed, afforded convenient 
nesting places for tits and some other birds. My successor, Mr. S. G. Buxton, has 
continued this practice, and has sent me the following account, which, with his 
permission, I forward for insertion in the‘ Zoologist’:—** A nuthatch’s nest was built 
in one of the boxes this year. I am sorry to say they deserted after laying three eggs. 
It was most amusing to see them building, as they were always hanging by their feet 
to the top of the box, with their heads inside, working at the clay, which filled about 
the first three inches of the box. Though the weather was very dry at the time, they 
always kept it moist while they were working. Having finished the clay they began 
splitting off very thin bits of bark from an old larch, with which they filled the rest of 
the box to the depth of about three inches. The eggs were laid without any nest 
beyond the bark, and the nuthatch seemed to cover them up with loose bark. The 
_ birds were very tame while building, and did not seem to mind our sitting close by 
and watching them, but I am afraid they were disturbed whilst I was away for a day 
or two. I had a redstart’s, great tit’s, nuthatch’s and robin’s nest in four consecutive 
boxes on the trees.”"—J. H. Gurney ; June 6, 1870. 

Roller near Lewes.—A fine wale specimen of the roller (Coracias garrula) was 
killed at Isfield, near Lewes, on the 12th of June, and purchased by Mr. R. R. 
- M‘Queen, of Chailey, for balf-a-crown, and very kindly presented by him to me. The 
plumage of the bird is most beautiful, and the condition perfect. On dissection the 
only thing found in its stomach was a small cockchaffer, It is now in the hands of 
Swaysland, of Brighton, for preservation.—TZ. J. Monk; Mountfield House, Lewes, 
June 20, 1870. 

Quail’s Eggs near Lewes.—On the 14th of June Mr. J. Saxby, of Werthense, near 
Lewes, sent me seven quail’s eggs, which had been mown out that day in a field of 
sainfoin, at the above place. They proved a very handsome set: five of the eggs are 
strongly marked with streaks of a rich grouse-colour; the remaining two are much 
lighter and spotted.—Id. 

Little Bittern at the Land’s End.—An.-adult female of this species was presen at 
Skewjack, adjoining the Land’s End, a few days since. It is in high condition, and 
will be an interesting feature in the Penzance Museum, along with an adult male 
procured in the neighbourhood a year or two since.—Edward Hearle Rodd ; Penzance, 
May 30, 1870. 

Little Bittern in Treland.—When out walking on the banks of the river Slaney, 
about fourteen mi’es from the sea, in the county of Wexford, Ireland, on April 26th, 
I shot a most beautiful specimen of the little bittern (Ardea minuta), male, adult 
plumage. It rose slowly, and as if fatigued, from the centre of a small drain, which 
was completely covered up by reeds and long grass. Its flight resembled that of the 
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common heron. It is now being stuffed by Mr. Glennon, of Dublin, who says that he 
found a quantity of minnows in its stomach. I am very anxious to know more of this 
little stranger, and of its habits, as I have never seen one before in this country.— 
James Talbot Power.—From the ‘ Field’ of May 14. 

Wood Sandpiper and other Birds in Norfolk.—On the 7th of May I received a 
nice female of the woud sandpiper from Yarmouth: this is the first specimen I have 
had the pleasure of examining in the flesh. A female (not recorded) was shot on 
Breydon, in June, 1869, and also recently came into my possession. The first-named 
was very fat, and weighed nearly three ounces: the stomach was filled with the 
remains of minute Coleoptera and other insects. I have also received from various 
localities three specimens of the black tern and five garganey teal, four of the latter 
males.— 7. Gunn. 

Egyptian Goose in Leicestershire —A very fine specimen of the Egyptian goose, 
measuring two feet six inches, and weighing five pounds and three-quarters, was shot 
by Capt. Palmer, on bis ornamental waters at Withcote Hall, on Wednesday, the 
20th of April. This is probably the first that has been shot in Leicestershire. It has 
been entrusted to me for preservation, and may be seen by anyone.—7. H. Potter ; 
Billesdon.— From the ‘ Field’ of May 14, 1870. | 

Shoveller in Dublin Bay.—Large flights of shovellers appear to have visited 
Britain and Ireland during the past winter. I shot three males off this coast, 
two splendid full-plumaged birds, the third a young bird assuming the distinctive 
male dress: also a female came into my possession, but too long dead except for the 
table. This is one of the best ducks, if we except the pochard, for culinary purposes. 
It was formerly not uncommon on our eastern shores, particularly at Wexford, but is 
now looked on as a great rarity —H. Blake-Knox ; May, 1870. 

Sclavonian Grebes in Norfolk.—In March I received two beautiful specimens of 
the Sclavonian grebe, male and female, the first on the 12th and the second on the 
24th: their stomachs were filled with the remains of aquatic insects and a mass of 
their own feathers. I received a third specimen (also a male) this day from Hoveton. 
—T. E. Gunn; April 28, 1870. 


' Black Bream and Wrinkled Swimming Crab near Penzance.—On the 24th of May 
I took a black bream, a small specimen about 7} inches lung over all. It is worth 
noting on account of its small size. The last time I saw so small a specimen was on 
the 26th of May, 1859; that one was 7 inches long over all. Both specimens were 
taken in rocky ground within half a mile of the shore. I have since taken alive 
a specimen of the wrinkled swimming crab (P. corrugatus), male.— Thomas Cornish ; 
Penzance, May 30, 1870. 

Habits of the Sucking Fish.—I am able to send you an observation on the habits 
of the sucking fish, or common remora, which is, I believe, new. Its habit of 
attaching itself to sharks and other large fish and to vessels is well known, but I do 
not find that it has yet been observed that in doing this it is somewhat of a parasite 
and injures the portion of the skin exposed to the action of its powerful 
sucker. Captain Legg, of the schooner ‘“‘ Mary James” of this port, recently sent me 
two specimens of the sucking fish, with this note, which I give in his own words (the 
italics being mine):—‘* Whilst outward bound between Cadiz and River Plate, and 
SECOND SERIRS—VOL. V. 2N 
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~ about 4° S. and 30° 30’ W. with fine weather, a shark was seen, and having enticed 
him with a bait, we took him, finding many sinall fish on him, which he shook 
off when landed on deck, and seeing that where each fish had been there remained a hole 
like a shot-hole, and being studded over with them, and what with the peculiar look of 


the small ones, induced me to preserve two as specimens.” — Thomas Cornish ; 
June 24, 1870. 


Pongos.—The province of Mayamba is so overgrown with wood that you can travel 
thirty days in the shade. The woods, Andrew tells us, are so infested with baboons, 
monkeys, apes and parrots, that it is dangerous to venture among them. Of these the 
pongo is more dangerous than the engeco. The pongo is in all his proportions like a 
man, except the legs (which have no calves), but is of a gigantic size. When it walks 
on the ground it is upright. It sleeps in trees, and makes a covering over its head to 
sheltei it from the rain. One sees that in the main he corresponds with M. du Chaillu, 
though it is very likely he never saw a gorilla. I think, on the whole, that M. du 
Chaillu scarcely is fair to him, when he says that his accounts of the gorilla are mere 
traveller's tales. Andrew Battel,* as a common sailor naturally would, confused the 
habits of the gorilla with those of the nshiego mbouvé (pongo and engeco, as he calls 
them), making the former the builder of the shelter-shed in the trees, instead of the 
latter, though I doubt if he confuses either with the chimpanzee. He also says that 
_ they walk upright, and that they go in bodies (which are very harmless errors, for they 
attacked M. du Chaillu on foot), and that they beat away the elephants. With the 
exception of these errors, Andrew's account of the gorillas agrees exactly with M. du 
Chaillu’s: as, for instance, “ The young pongo hang upon their mother’s belly, with 
their arms clasped around them.” This and other circumstances about them, though 
written two centuries before he was born, confirm his statements in the most 
remarkable manner, and should, we think, have met with a little more acknowledg- 
ment.—From ‘ Tales of Old Travel, by Henry Kingsley (p. 74). 


Proceedings of the Entomological Society. 
June 6, 1870.—F. P. Pascoz, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 


Additions to the Library. 

The following donations were announced, and thanks voted to the donors :— 
‘Proceedings of the Royal Society,’ No. 119; presented by the Society. 
‘Proceedings of the Zoological Society,’ 1869, parts 2 and 3; by the Society. 
‘Journal of the Linnean Society,’ Zoology, No. 48; by the Society. 
‘Berliner Entomologische Zeitschrift,’ 1870, parts 1 and 2; by the Entom. 
Soc. of Berlin. ‘Stettiner Entomologische Zeitung,’ 1870, Nos. 7—9; by the 
Entom. Soc. of Stettin. ‘Coleopterologische Hefte,’ part 6; by the Editor. 


* Andrew Battel was an English sailor, captured by the Portuguese in Equatorial 
Africa, where he lived for eighteen years: he was captured about the year 1590. 
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‘The Canadian Entomologist,’ vol. ii. No.6; by the Editor. ‘ Catalogus 
Hemipterorum Italie indigenarum’; by the Author, Dr. Garbiglietti. ‘ Note 
sur le Byrsax (Bolitophagus) gibbifer’; by the Author, M. A. Preudhomme de 
Borre. ‘Mémoire sur les Thyréoptérides et les siedensdiemani by the Author, 
Baron de Chaudoir. 

By purchase :—‘ On European Spiders,’ by Dr.T.Thorell. ‘Ichneumonidum 
Britannicorum Catalogus,’ by the Rev. T. A. Marshall. | 


Election of Member. 
F. V. Jacques, Esq., of Greenbank Road, Redland, Bristol, was elected a 
Member. 
Exhibitions, é&c. 


Mr. M‘Lachlan exhibited a partially gynandromorphous specimen of Brachy- 
centrus subnubilus, captured at Cheshunt by Mr. Boyd: the maxillary palpi 
and the left fore wing were of the female form, whilst all the rest of the insect 

was of the male form. (See Ent. Mo. Mag. vii. 19). This was only the 
ack instance of gynandromorphism in the eras: which had come to 
Mr. M‘Lachlan’s knowledge. 

Mr. S. Stevens exhibited living specimens of Ateuchus semipunctatus from 
Venice, one of them having been incarcerated for three weeks in a bottle with 
bruised laurel-leaves, without any apparent ill effect. 

Mr. Albert Miller, after referring to the breeding by Herr Hartmann of 
various Lepidoptera from gall-like swellings on the twigs of juniper (see Proc. 
Ent. Soc. 1868, p. xv.), exhibited some stems of juniper from Godalming which 
bore swellings, some of very large size, which were supposed to be caused by 
insects. 

Mr. W. Warwick King (who was present as a Visitor) exhibited a miscel- 
laneous collection of insects from Tufela, near the Drakenborg Mountains, 
Natal. 

The Secretary exhibited a collection of insects sent to the Society by 
Mr. Henry Ansell, from Kinsembo, S. W. Coast of Africa. In the letter which 


- accompanied them, dated ‘‘ Kinsembo, 23 Febry., 1870,” the writer described 


the insects as ‘captured in this locality: the Coleoptera of this coast are 
certainly wanting, as I have on several occasions visited the most likely 
localities and found next to nothing. I hope, however, within a few months to 
visit Cabenda, where I believe I shall have better success.” 

Mr. Butler mentioned that whilst looking through the volumes of Freyer's 
Beitrige he had stumbled upon three plates illustrating the metamorphoses of 
Argynnis Niobe and Adippe, and upon referring to the text he found some 
interesting remarks on the possible identity of the two forms. He then read a 
translation of a passage (Neuere Beitrige, vol. iii. p. 11), from which it 
appeared that, though at one time firm in the belief that the two were distinct 
species, Freyer’s confidence in the correctness of that view was very much 
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shaken when he succeeded in rearing both from the caterpillar. In vol. iv., 
however, Freyer added that his later investigations left him still in doubt, 
though he adduced additional evidence in favour of their identity. The 
distinctions which he relied on in the perfect insects did not hold good in 
examples in Mr. Butler's collection; the figures of the larve show a very close 
resemblance, the differences being less conspicuous than from Freyer's descrip- 
tion would be expected, and even those differences, according to Freyer, are not 
constant. Mr. Butler concluded as follows:—‘‘If then the larve and the 
imagines vary inter se, and the pupe are alike, why are we to consider the two 
species distinct? Is it because there is a something about the two insects that 
at once tells us which form we have before us, even though we cannot describe 
it? I do not admit that this is always the case, but if it were, it is no more 
than one sees in acknowledged varieties of Vanessa C-album and fifty other 
species.” | 

Major Munn (who was present as a Visitor) exhibited a number of 


anatomical drawings of the honey-bee and its larva, and numerous pieces. 


of comb in illustration of the views expressed by him as to the reproduction of 
the bee. Criticizing and dissenting from the theory of Dzierzon and Von 
Siebold, the speaker stated his belief that there was perceptible difference 
between the male eggs and female eggs; that the natural duration of life of the 
queen bee was two years, in the first of which she laid the contents of the first 
ovary, and in the second year of the second ovary; that all the eggs first laid 
were females, and the last laid were males; and that it was only occasionally, 
and by the prevention of laying, that the life of the queen could be prolonged 
for four years, as had been done by Mr. Desbrough. Major Munn then 
proceeded to question the commonly received opinion as to the mode in which 
the queen bee is reared, and contended that the notion of the larve being fed on 
the so-called royal jelly, or in fact that any of the larvze were fed, was erroneous; 
the larve, he said, have no anal opening until the last day of their larval 
life, and no main canal extending further than the spinnerets: the larve, in 
fact, are lubricated, not fed; they grow by absorption, and in the case of the 

queen the rate of absorption is quickened by a layer of honey or jelly placed 
' behind the cell in which the larva is, forming a hot-bed in the rear of the 
larva and enabling it to absorb at both ends or on all sides at once: witha 
view to the formation of this hot-bed, queen-eggs were invariably laid in 
unfinished cells. The worker or drone larve were not subject to this forcing 
process; and whenever a queen was raised from worker brood, without the aid 
of the hot-bed, a dwarf queen was the invariable result. 


Paper read. 


The following paper was read: — ‘The Genera of Coleoptera studied 
chronologically ” (Part 2, from 1802 to 1821); by Mr. G. R. Crotch.—J. W. D. 
< 
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